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INTRODUCTION. 





'Tuese writings are introduced to the courteous 
reader in the character of periodical Essays. 
The author anticipates the perils incident to his 
adventure; and looks forward with a share of 
solicitude. ‘The flowers of genius are not more 
thickly strewn in any department of literature, than 
mn this. While we behold along the distant view 


‘the labours of Steele, Addison, Swift, Franklin, 


Goldsmith, Johnson, Hawkesworth and others, 
those who please not least thicken by our side. 
The wide range too, permitted to the writer, seems 
to demand in return, a versatility of talents seldom 
to be found. A writing of this kind may convey in- 
struction in the form of history, poetry, or fiction ; 
it may put on the gravity of the judgment seat, 
or appear in the light and gay moods of wit, 
satire, and humour. Common life and daily occur- 


rences are not beneath its notice: nor are reli- 
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gion, science, or philosophy above its reach. 
Writers generally struggle hard to excel in one 
of these; but the essayist in particular should be 
able to display the beauties of them all. Other 
authors may appear acceptable though they 
should nod at every other page; the essayist 
should be always lively; every page should 
sparkle, and valuable matter should be liberally 
scattered. 

In view of these considerations only, the wri 
ter confesses he should wholly despair; but 
he is consoled and encouraged in observing, that 
less than all this has been kindly received by 
the public. If the essayist can but impart the 
interest of novelty, an air of the present time, 
and a fitness to the state of the society for which 
he writes, he may be sought and read with inte- 
rest. 

The writer will endeavour so to shape his way 
as not to cross the path of others; and he expects 
a similar treatment in return. But should he 
meet the “ Idle Man” or any other gentleman, he 
hopes both may recollect the statute and turn to 
the right. How fortunate he has been in the 
choice of a title to which he may answer, he 
leaves for others to determine. He thinks he is 
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not the first, who has felt the difficulty in select- 
ing one, at once novel, striking, and appropriate. 
And he fears now that without explanation the 
one selected would indicate so much gravity, 
as to give a forbidding appearance. The word 
Reflector is sometimes used as synonymous with 
considerer or thinker. In this sense it may apply 
to the whole, but more particularly to the dis- 
cursive parts. In another sense it may be ap- 
plied to whatever throws back images; and in 
particular to narration and description. The 
word “mirror” has been selected and used by 
others m much the same sense. Sometimes to 
reflect is to cast censure; gentle castigations 
may be necessary, occasionally in strictures on life 
and manners. And if any portion be devoted to 
thoughts upon the operations of the mind, it would 
have a more direct application. 

The Reflector cordially invites others to parti- 
cipate in his labours, and assures them he will be 
very grateful for assistance. 

Resting wholly upon his own powers he does 
not promise that pure and high polished diction, 
that rich vein of humour, and those fine touches 
of fancy, which excite so lively an interest in the 


Sketch Book. He may however in some mea- 
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sure compensate the sober and reflecting portion 
of his readers, by the more frequent visits to the 
fields of philosophy. He does not claim to wield 
the pen of a master, but hopes to catch the 
graces as he passes along. He now tremblingly 
ventures upon the kindness of the public on his 
first appearance; and should his presence seem 
welcome he will improve the acquaintance. He 
hopes, by earnest endeavours and well intended 
efforts to please, and perhaps at length, to wind 
his way into the good feelings of his countrymen. 


Boston, 1821 








COUNTRY LIFE. 


REVIEW OF “ PEDAGOGUE’S JOURNAI..” 





At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita ; 

Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusg ; boum, mollesq ; sub arbore somni 
Non absunt. GrEorG. b. II. v. 467. 





Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 

With homebred plenty the rich owners bless, 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

Unmixed with quarrels, undisturbed by noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys ; 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flowery pride 

Of meads and streams that through the valley glide ; 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 

And after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night. 


DRYDEN Trans. 


Remerine from the metropolis of our state, we 
pass into a country agreeably variegated with hill, 
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and dale and rough declivity. The stately river 
dwindles to the gentle stream; and the fretted 
ripple famtly apes the mountam billow. The 
soil yields a reluctant harvest after much so- 
licitation, and insures to its cultivators more 
health than splendour, and more numerous 
families than large estates. The youth, in- 
stead of receiving a splendid maintenance from 
a father’s bounty, lends a hand to aid the com- 
mon interest. The summer is spent in the 
healthful labours of the field, and the winter 
in attending a neighbouring school ; intermitted 
now and then, by a rustic quilting, ball, or 
merry making. With early habits of industry, 
and an ardent desire for improvement, many in 
their turn acquire the necessary qualifications 
for imstructors; and by rubbing off something 
of local peculiarity, and acquiring a little ex- 
tension of view, and a slight polish at a neigh- 
bouring academy, become fully accomplished in 
the humble character of a country schoolmaster. 

Humble though it be, when compared with 
the dignity of the learned professions, it is not 
in truth without its shades of distinction. It is 
indeed aspired to by many, with no common 


avidity, and so far as our observation extends, 
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none think it beneath them. Not bringing into 
the account any of those high notions and nice 
distinctions of rank, which a residence in the 
metropolis is apt to create, surely the country 
schoolmaster posseses no imconsiderable weight 
of character. Pass by the clergyman, physician, 
and country ’squire, and no personage for the 
time being, is more courted for his wisdom, or 
admired for his wit, than the district pedagogue. 
Further, when we remember, that men em- 
inent for talents im the state, have in their 
younger days, ranged in their ranks, we may 
concede that this is a character of no humiliat- 
ing grade. 

In many places the schoolmaster leads a kind 
of itinerant life, distributing the onus of board 
equally among the fruitful of the neighbour- 
hood. This doubtless may occasion a few slight 
twinges of disgust now and then, intermixed with 
longing for a more permanent domicile ; still it 
opens a field abundantly fruitful of instruction and 
delight. What chance for taking a close insight 
at the peculiar customs, that prevail in his nar- 


row range of territory ! How delightful too must 


tt be, when the social hour of evening comes 
2 
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round, to throw off the dominant dignity of the 
day, and while away the passing moments with 
the delectable daughters of the hamlet! The 
schoolmaster too, though generally a very young 
man, is universally sought as the enviable com- 
panion of any sex or age; a circumstance, which 
gives him a singular opportunity for storing his 
mind with vast treasures of legendary lore, fresh 
from those inexhaustible fountains,—storyed age, 
and marvellous memory. 

These casual reflections were suggested to me 
upon looking through a bundle of loose papers, 
which by the chances of fortune happened to be 
thrown into my hands. I soon discovered them to 
be the private journals of a young man, who had 
been of the fraternity of which I have just been 
speaking. ‘They have aflorded me no small amuse- 
ment in the perusal, and discover him to have 
been somewhat of a curious observer. For the 
entertainment of my readers, perhaps I cannot 
better employ the rest of this paper, than by 
transcribmg a few paragraphs. 

The following are selected, not because they 


display any uncommon boldness of incident, or are 


more generally structing than many others; but 
for the fidelity, with which they hold nature up 
to view, as it appears in Country Life. 








il 


« The scene of my winter labours happened to 
be opened in one of the large and rather antiquat- 
ed towns in the central part of our state. In stroll- 
ing the weekly round, I first became domiciliated 
at the house of a respectabie and easy farmer, 
of the name of Jeremy Radcliffe, Jun. The 
first evening was spent tolerably enough in mak- 
ing and answering common place inquiries. We 
first dwelt on several school topics; designated 
the ambitious scholar, the idle drone, the arrant 
rogue, the truant, and the unlucky urchm. In 
the course of the collogmum, I spared the pain 
of a direct inquiry, by msinuating to mine host, 
the favourable relative standing of his own chil- 
dren. We naturally lit next upon the sources 
from which my flock emanated. The aberations 
of the children, were now very naturally account- 
ed for, by failings which, with much apparent 
pleasure, were slyly msinuated, as belonging to 
the parents. In accounting for a cause from a 
known effect, no one could suppose that any thing 
like slander was intended. 

“ Next, the pastor and considerable men in the 
town came under review. This gave my host a 
fair opportunity to observe, by way of explanation 
merely, the important circumstance, that he had 
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himself been one, who had assisted in bearing the 
burden of public labours. At last we flew off 
upon the tangent, and became warmly engaged in 
politics. 

“'Time rolled on, till the moon peering through 
a window from the south, gave indications of a late 
hour. I soon retired, and, as you may suppose, 
both instructed, and elated with the vanity of 
thinking, that I might have thrown some light in 
my turn, upon the several topics that had been 
started in the course of the conversation. And 
I chuckled several times with myself, at the 
recollection of the efforts of my hostess at. 
fine language; and at the same time that she 
was safely delivered of several opinions that 
seemed to have come to light before their time. 
This last reflection, however, was not unmingled 
with fearful apprehensions, that what with the 
inclement season, and premature birth, they could 
not long survive. 

“ Next, evening came round. Common topics 
had already been exhausted. Doubts probably 
arose in what manner the schoolmaster could be 
entertamed. An expedient was at length devised. 
I was invited to pass the time with the old 


folks in another part of the house. Accordingly 
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1 was convoyed by one of the boys, who stood, 
light in hand, eager to render the service. Atter 
passing several close passages, and narrow thresh- 
olds, we safely arrived at the destined apartment. 
As | entered the room I was introduced to the 
old gentleman, who rose to meet me, gave me a 
cordial welcome, and bade me be seated ; setting 
for me at the sanie time, a quaint arm chair, 
wide but very shallow. The old lady in the 
mean time bowed with complaisance, and made 
some little move, but kept on knitting i her ac- 
customed corner. 

“ As I cast my eyes upon the old gentleman, his 
figure rose considerably above six feet, in spite of 
the weight of years. He had still something of 
the corpulence of younger life; and his general 
outline bespoke no more than seventy ; though 
he afterwards assured me, he was verging close 
upon fourscore. Upon a second look his fur- 


rowed cheeks, snowy locks, slightly palzied hand, 


and retreating abdomen, forcibly reminded me of 


the mroads of time; still his majestic size, erect 
figure, keen eye, open countenance, and high fore- 
head, left him an appearance, full of the majestic 
and sublime. He reminded one of the vener- 
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able oak, which standing aloof from the surround- 
ing forest, and shorn of its foliage, still bids defi- 
ance to the pityless peltings of the northwest. 

“In thus contemplating the person of the old 
gentleman, I had almost forgotten to mention, 
that we were comfortably seated at a goodly 
distance from the crackling woodfire, built in a 
broad deep fireplace. A huge log was placed first 
in the back; and somewhat less than half a cord 
of wood skilfully ranged in front, with a plenty 
m each corner, drying ready to replenish with, 
when wanting. The fire without other light 
made the walls all of a ruddy glow, while the 
old pewter ranged glistening upon shelves in the 
corner of the room, dazzled one’s eyes. Such 
warmth and comfort and splendour withal, of a 
winter’s evening, has a melting influence upon 
one’s feelings; and the old gentleman being socia- 
bly inclined, we soon dismissed preliminary cere- 
monies, and in fifteen minutes, were thoroughly 
acquainted; and quite prepared for a rich treat 
of stories. 

“The first related to schools. This was 


natural; for, said he ‘I was once a school-mas- 


ter, and taught the school in which you are 
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now engaged. But’ continued he im a tone that 
made me somewhat doubt his sincerity, ‘1 never 
was half qualified;? and concluded with ‘there 
was one particular, however, in which I felt no 
difficulty ;—I could keep the little rogues as whist 
as mice. I had such a kind of stern countenance, 
a mere look made them turn pale.’ 

“T omit his school stories, and pass on to one, 
which was probably suggested by this allusion to 
his talent at government. It was intended to give 
me an idea of his former skill in wrestling,—his 
favourite sport when a youth and a soldier. He 
carried me back to the French war and the 
heights of Abraham. As he touched upon this 
his eye sparkled with new caught lustre. ‘ The 
whole army,’ said he, ‘are off their duty; a 
crowd begins to assemble; and a wrestling match 
is proposed. A rimg—a ring—they cry; stand 
round—stand back—room—stand off—bear back. 
The champions close—soon one falls, and another 
supplies his place. He meets the ground; and a 
third takes the field with equal courage, but with 
scores that follow, shares ‘he same fate. The 
champion now with stately step parades round 
the circle, while no one dares the encounter. J] 


stood in front of the circle watching narrowly 
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every movement—every muscle seemed strained 
—the blood rushed like a torrent through my 
veins,—and I felt a kind of pain with excess of 
strength. I felt that conflict of strange emotions, 
which staggers one in total inaction. The cham- 
pion now moves along our quarter—his eye lights 
on ime. ‘You are just the lad I am looking for, 
placing his hand upon my shoulder as he said it, 
and gently pressing, continued haughtily, ‘I like to 
prostrate such tall fellows—they fall handsomely.’ 
{ accepted and we met front to front, arm to arm, 
and arm to shoulder. He makes the onset— 
strikes at my foot. Quick as lightning I dart it 
aside—follow in rear, now throwing my whole 
strength at his shoulder, and hurl the bully pros- 
trate. There he lies—’tis done. Shouts echo 
from every quarter. Admiration is unbounded, 
and every one hails me friend, brother champion.’ 
The old gentleman after a few moments pause 
closed with—‘ No one ventured to engage with 
me—and the fellow had tugged all the while in 
clearing the way, for me to win the day, by a 
single effort.’ 

“ This gives you but a faint image of the scene 


as it rose to the imagination. It was all touched 


with that peculiar simplicity which nature dictates 
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and that not unpleasing minuteness of narrative 
in age, which it is easier to conceive than fully to 
describe. He forgot that he was old—he fancied 
himself once more on the heights of Abraham. 
The congregated multitude surrounded him—he 
saw the stately step of the champion, parading 
round the circle. The blood hurried along his 
distended veins. He rose from his seat and 
reached out his hand to grasp the victor,—he 
made the pass with his foot—he saw the haughty 
champion prostrate—he heard the shouts of the 
multitude. I was hurried along, wrapt in asto- 
nishment and delight, as he thus, by a kind of 
magic threw the scene before me. I had often 
endeavoured to conceive of those powers of ima- 
gination, that could call the past and absent into 
ideal presence. Who is this old gentleman, that 
can thus in his gay and unreserved moments, 
leave the orator and actor, in the back ground ? 
No time shall be lost till I know more of him.” 
Casting an eye along a few pages in these jour- 
nals, I find the following sketch of the life and 


character of the old gentleman. 


“ Capt. Jeremy Radcliffe sprung up in one of 


those by places in nature, where she sometimes 
loves to mock the helps of art. The hardy 
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labours of the field, gave abundant bone, sin- 
ew and muscle, to his frame, but denied to his 
mind, its proper culture. The Bible, Psalter, 
Catechism and Hymn book, opened the only sour- 
ces of learning from which he could allay his thirst 
in youth; and he had no idea of but two or three 
books besides, in existence. To these he gave his 
hours of study, enjoying as much pride of learning, 
as those who revel among thousands. He could 
repeat numerous passages from the Bible; and a 
glance of his eye, was sufficient to remind him of 
the longest psalm or hymn. These studies, con- 
nected with the religious instructions of his parents 
and minister, soon made him abundantly devout 
and orthodox. Health lent him cheerfulness, and 
ignorance of wants, that he could not have grati- 
fied, left him contentment; and he grew up a lusty, 
healthy, athletic backwoodsman. We may truly 
apply to him the words of our poet, who so sweet- 


ly sung of Hasty Pudding. 


‘* All his bones were made of Indian corn, 
From thee what health, what vigour he possest, 


Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest.” 


“His father’s small possessions and numerous 


offspring, baffled every hope that could arise from 
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long remaining under the paternal roof. He soon 
set in with the tide of emigration, and pushed his 
course westward for the wilderness. Here a log 
house served him for shelter, and the howls of 
the wolves quickened his recollections. In the 
morning he would shoulder his axe and gun, and 
with vigorous step hie cheerfully to his labours ; 
amusing himself on the way, by singing Old Hun- 
dred or some other favourite air, and now and 
then stopping, to catch the sound, as it died away 
in echo, along the distant hills; or else he would 
listen to the quick yelping of Rover, as he started 
the timid hare, or scented the affrighted squirrel. 
This was enjoying too much not to be lowered by 


some vexation; and 


‘¢ Wiren the tender grain began to shoot, 
And the green spire proclaims the sprouting root, 
To guard the nursling from each greedy foe, 


The insidious worm, and all-devouring crow,” 


required all his ingenuity. And before day be- 
gan to ‘streak the east,’ he would with his 
gun, wind slily along mto the thick copse, and 
alternately mock the distressed young crow and 
ruthless owl; till the sable robbers of the field, 
hovering round, made the woods echo with their 
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long remaining under the paternal roof. He soon 
set in with the tide of emigration, and pushed his 
course westward for the wilderness. Here a log 
house served him for shelter, and the howls of 
the wolves quickened his recollections. In the 
morning he would shoulder his axe and gun, and 
with vigorous step hie cheerfully to his labours ; 
amusing himself on the way, by singing Old Hun- 
dred or some other favourite air, and now and 
then stopping, to catch the sound, as it died away 
in echo, along the distant hills; or else he would 
listen to the quick yelping of Rover, as he started 
the timid hare, or scented the affrighted squirrel. 
This was enjoying too much not to be lowered by 


some vexation; and 


‘¢Whren the tender grain began to shoot, 
And the green spire proclaims the sprouting root, 
To guard the nursling from each greedy foe, 


The insidious worm, and all-devouring crow,” 


required all his ingenuity. And before day be- 
gan to ‘streak the east,’ he would with his 
gun, wind slily along mto the thick copse, and 
alternately mock the distressed young crow and 
ruthless owl; till the sable robbers of the field, 
hovering round, made the woods echo with their 
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cries. Soon one with deep concern alights upon a 
bough, reckless of the arch enemy in ambush, 
who now changes his tone, and speaks death with 
the report. He now returns with his trophy, and. 
suspends it upon a pole in the depredated field. 
Long had the woods thus echoed to his sports 
and his labours as 


‘¢ Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 


Then rustling, crashing, crackling, thunder down.” 


“But the French war summoned him to the 
camp. With many a sober look and deep sigh, 
he now lingered among his fields and forests, ere 
he could give them the parting adieu. The pack 
was prepared for the solitary journey, and the 
Bible and Psalm book, made a part of its contents. 


These served him as he passed along, the one to 


accompany his devotions, and the other to remind 
him of music for the day. The howlings of the 
wilderness had scarcely lifted a hair upon his 
head; but at the camp, the strange cluster of 
tents, the long line of troops, with here and there 
a big-mouthed cannon; the rattlmg of drums, and, 


more than all, the cursing and swearing from eve- 
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ry quarter—filled him with horror; he turned 
pale, drew a long sigh, and cast a wishful look 
homeward. Despair sat upon his cheek, till 
at length he roused in deep concern, and ex- 
claamed—*“Such cursmg and swearing! these 
wicked wretches must surely go to the dreadful 
pit 


the thought was too much. He as soon as_pos- 


'? His heart was yet tender and unworn, and 


sible returned into the lone woods, drew from his 
pack his Bible, and knelt in prayer. 

“'Time however familiarized these scenes, and 
the rattling of the drums, and flourish of trumpets, 
as they thrilled him to the soul, infused into his 
veins a martial ardour. Every thing now gave 
scope to his mquisitive, but yet vacant mind; and 
he threw off the awkwardness of the bashful boy, 
for the bold front of the soldier. His soul kindled 
in the love of his duty, and his prowess was soon 
rewarded by a commission. He mingled freely 
with those, whom he at first had supposed pollut- 
ed; and as we have seen delighted to measure 
his strength, by engaging in the sports of the 
camp. Still he was not unmindful of his religious 
duties, nor lowered the tone of his morality. 

“When the campaign no longer demanded his 
services, he returned with buoyant ‘spirits and 
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airy step’ to his neglected possessions, enriched 
from his hire, and a world of treasured story, 
collected for his friends and neighbours. He 
had now acquired more influence, and frequent- 
ly, by the witchery of his stories, drew all his 
neighbours round him in listening astonishment. 
His log house soon gave place to the comforta- 
ble dwelling ; and a companion was now sought, 
with whom to share his toils and comforts. Year 
alter year waving fields of corn usurped the 
place of recent proud forests; while ruddy boys 
and girls gradually extended along his table. 

“ His thirst for knowledge, and a desire to 
spread still further his influence, determined him 
to extend the compass of his reading ; and you 
might now frequently detect him poring over 
the columns of a gazette. Clouds gathered and 
tempests threatened in the political horizon. 
Of a ramy day, neighbours would collect at his 
house, and set round in almost breathless silence. 
to hear him read of British oppression: And as 
he came across the words “stamp act” “du- 
ties,” “ British forces m Boston,” and “ Massa- 
cre,” he would pause after pronouncing them, 


when you might hear deep groans all round the 


room, and see some turn pale with terror, while 
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others flashed their eyes with anger. Excite- 
ment became the daily bread; every one was 
thoughtful and inquisitive; and particularly so 
was our captam, who had now become a kind 
of oracle, all the neighbourhood around. In 
past time, he had always mcluded good King 
George among the objects of his prayers; 
but he had by degrees become less fervent 
in this particular, and at length wholly omit- 
ted him. 

“The war of the revolution broke out, and 
bravely in that hour of peril, our Captain shoul- 
dered his gun in pursuit of independence. Vo- 
lumes would doubtless be mmsufficient to record 
his adventures, still fresh among the stores of 
his memory. And had we leisure to pour 
through the annals of those eventful times, we 
should, without question, find frequent honour- 
able mention of our hero. But we rather 
contemplate him, in the brilliancy of his own 
neighbourhood, in that horizon where he shone 
resplendent as the sun. 

“Like others, Captam Radcliffe received little 
for his services during the revolution, but af- 
ter his return, he, nm a few years, subdued 
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his lands, and by his constant, though small ac- 
cumulations, raised himself to easy circumstances. 
He was even rich, if his wealth be computed 
at the labour it cost, and the comforts it al- 
forded him, and not at what it would bring in 


exchange. But though his military services 


were the means of adding litile to his — funds, 


they were laid among scenes, most favorable 
for structive observation. He there acquired 
an extensive, exact, familiar and practical know- 
ledge of human nature. His experience ena- 
bled him to extract much useful wisdom, and 


he extended his views of the world, and im- 


troduced many revolutions im his habits of 


thinking. When the war had closed, and 
he agai sought the circle of his former 
friends and neighbours, they more than ever 
collected in knots to recount the past dan- 


gers, escapes and privations, and to spend a 


tardy hour in laying plans for future execu- 
tion. Always in their midst might be seen 
our hero; his stories commanded the deepest 
attention, his opinions echoed through the 
widest circle, and it was his duty, to mvoke 
a blessing at the social board. In town meet- 


ing when he arose to speak all was hushed: 
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and his hand, when raised, lifted with it, by 
a kind of attraction, those of all around him. 
No man could so safely be entrusted to watch 
over the interests of the town at home, or in 
the counsels of the state. 

“He now pondered many a deep thought 
for the public weal. And often would he 
lengthen his visage and heave deep sighs, im 
fearful apprehension for the safety of public 
liberty. He would shake his head and ex- 
claim, ‘this unhallowed party spirit will hasten 
our ruin.’ Sentiments, uttered by young de- 
magogues in the legislature, made him almost 
shudder. But more than all he deprecated 
the mcreasing disregard of the sabbath, the 
lowering tone of public morals, and encourage- 
ment of itinerant and sectarian preachers, in 
teaching strange and unheard of doctrines. 
‘These’ he would exclaim, ‘corrupt public 
opinions gradually undermine the foundation 
of our government, and, worst of all, pre- 
pares many precious souls for eternal perdi- 
tion.” When, in riding along to church up- 
on the sabbath, he noticed young men and 
boys, collecting together at neighbour’s houses ; 


or heard the explosion of a gun from the 
4A 
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woods, he would burst out—*O! wicked, stout- 
hearted wretches! what must be your latter 
end if you contmue in this course! When I 
was young, how different! no one dared to 
disregard the sabbath! What will become of 
us if these things be suffered! 

“All these forebodings made him cling the 
closer to his faith; and as_ twilight lowered 
of a Saturday evening you might see all his 
labours drawing to a close, and a seeming 
gradual lengthening of visages. The children 
were seated round all whist, and even Pedro, 
the old house dog, seemed to notice the gene- 
ral gravity, and would soberly drop his tail, 
and scratch his toes upon the floor, as he 
moved along to his place under the table. 
At church the good captain selected a promi- 
nent seat, that he might both lead the music, 
and strike terror upon the roguish boys dur- 


ing the service. 


“ Imagine not that he was always aus- 
tere. In its proper place he displayed all 
the essentials of politeness; and shewed by his 
discourse, that he had even a mixture of plea- 
santry and humour in his composition. His 
politeness was not, perhaps, regulated by nice 
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rules of etiquette, so much as dictated by 
good sense, applied to times and circumstances. 
What Cicero says of Cataline (though in a 
very different connection,) might be appli- 
ed to him. ‘He lived with the sad severe- 
ly, with the cheerful agreeably, with the old 
gravely, with the young pleasantly.’ His house 
was always open to hospitality, and it became 
a resort for unsettled nieces, antiquated maids, 
and unfortunate old friends. 

“As he grew old he left the management of 
his estate to his son;—nothing, however, would 
have tempted him to pass it out of the name. 
Now he relaxed, in some measure, his labours, 
and spent occasionally an hour, in strolling 
about the fields with his friends and acquaint- 
ance. He would mark the time and circum- 
stances of striking the first blow in commence- 
ment of those labours, which terminated in 
transforming the tall forest to the rich fallow. 
He would then recall the accidents that hap- 
pened, the solicitude he felt, the hopes he in- 
dulged, and the harvests he had grown. Eve- 
ry knoll and glen, served to call up some agree- 
able association; and his whole estate in some 
measure served the purposes of an artificial 


memory. He took delight in observing even 
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the scars upon the stump, if they served to 
remind him of the circumstances, which ac- 
companied the felling of the tree. 

“He now also had more leisure and thought 
for diffusive usefulness: and the entire confi- 
dence reposed in him by all, singled him out 
as the suitable umpire, to adjust all differences. 
He used to write all deeds and wills, and ad- 
vised in the distribution of estates. He {fre- 
quently visited schools, to impart salutary 
counsels to teachers and pupils. ‘The latter he 
reminded of the rich blessings they enjoyed, un- 
der the present happy system of schools—con- 
trasted former, with the present times, in_ this 
particular, pictured numerous striking occasions 
in life, which would demand learning, and con- 
cluded with mstancmg the thousand mortifica- 
tions he had felt, and desirable situations and 
advancements he had lost, merely for want of 
these early advantages. As he came to the 
last, tears would gush forth, and roll down his 
furrowed cheeks, and the whole school dissolve 
in sympathy. 

“ He now, too, resorted more frequently to his 
Bible than formerly. Sermons he delighted to 


read, and when his clergyman called, he found 
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much pleasure, in commenting with him upon 
passages of scripture, and discussing doctrinal 
points. Though he knew nothing of the rules 
of logic, few men could press an argument 
with more force. He was not, however, in- 
clined to spend his zeal upon unimportant 
points, and he never sought occasion for pole- 
mical discussions. 

“But his neighbour M‘Curdle had lately, m 
consequence of hearing some of these teach- 
ers, the old gentleman so much deprecated, 
become a sonorous disputatious heretic, and 
ventured openly to attack him, with his own 
crude notions of universal salvation, and of 
hell as a mere scare crow, invented to af- 
frighten the ignorant, and timorous and wicked. 
The old gentleman argued with him, as long 
as hope of conversion remained, and then gave 
him over to perdition; and broke terms with 
him to free himself from a continual dinning 
in his ears. | 

“In his family the old gentleman had always 
been unusually happy. He was, however, 
called in his old age to part with his first 
love: but he soon repaired his loss by marry- 
ing a healthy widow of about middle life. 
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This may perhaps account for his appearance 
of less advanced age. Certain sage _philoso- 
phers conclude, that old persons, by a contact 
with younger ones, and respiring the same 
air, become in a degree assimilated to them, 
and for a while retrace their steps, and re- 
store the ravages of time. Without deciding 
upon the correctness of this doctrine, it 1s 
sufficient to observe, that in the present in- 
stance, the good lady is remarkably tender of 
her venerable spouse. She endeavours even 
to gratify all his little wants and whims, a 
circumstance which, no doubt, has enabled him 
to hold out a little longer. The old gentle- 
man is not insensible to these kindnesses ;— 
he speaks of his good fortune im his last 
marriage, with no small share of complacency. 
He often dwells upon many of the little cir- 
eumstances of his courtship. 

“Of his children, it may be said, he trained 
them up to habits of morality and _ usefulness. 
Numerous as they were, he seemed to see in 
them all renewed, in some measure, the image 
of himself; and called them to his recollec- 


tion with all that is agreeable. 
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« The old gentleman’s physiognomy, bespoke as 
much native strength of intellect as any of those 
heroes, who have won immortality. He was 
among the cluster of those superior productions, 
that nature brought forth, to aid in the acquisition 
and maintenance of our independence. But the 
wholesome aids of timely learning, were denied him. 
He necessarily, therefore, carved out to himself a 
less brilliant character, and became less extensively 
useful, than many others. He had drunk little at 
those fountains of wisdom contained in books, but 
he had resorted, with the greater eagerness, for 
supplies, to less obvious sources, and acquired 
strength from the exercise. With respect to him, 
former ages had passed almost in vain. All his 
opinions were the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion, of the best materials, he could command. 
They were doubtless frequently a little peculiar, 
but if ever erroneous, it was from insufficient 
data, rather than mistaken deductions. Habitual 
exercises in devotion, frequent colloquial combina- 
tions and discussions, and long continued habits 
of reflection, had strengthened in an unusual de- 
gree, the principles of association involved in 
these exercises, and given to his mind no incon- 


siderable discipline. And though the materials 
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with which it was stored, might differ widely 
from those of the mere bookworm, they were 
much more .at his command. His mind had no 
aid inthe support of its burdens, but in its own 
powers, and its strength had become equal to 
their weight. In short, whether we look into 
the mechanism of his mind, on the construction 
of which, all that is great or good in action, or 
enjoyment depends;—or into his family, ‘ the 
principal source of every man’s happiness 3? 
—or at his high comparative power, the ulti- 
mate object of all ambition;—or at his real 
wealth, the great spring of most men’s exer- 
tions ;—or the brilliancy of those consoling 
hopes, the rock of support to all in the parting 
hour;—he enjoyed as much as falls to the lot 
of humanity. 


* Who acts thus wisely marks the moral muse, 


A blooming Eden in his life reviews.’ ” 


In pondermg over the preceding sketch as we 
find it in the original, I sometimes half regretted, 
that our observmg journalist had left us so much 
in the dark, as to his hero’s military, and political 
life and character. Yet, perhaps more light would 


only have served to obscure the genuine simplicity 
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4 of this private individual, and destroyed the 
_ symmetry of the whole, without interesting us in 
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the warrior or the statesman. As it is, it gives 
a description of country life, for several years, 
incorporated in a character at once represented 
with fidelity, and yet in scenes preserving some- 
thing of the air of novelty. Some may be scep- 
tical enough to exclaim, ‘no such character ever 
existed,’ and that it is the mere product of a 
fruitful imagination; but I believe it is all sub- 
stantially true,—that such a character as Captain 
Radcliffe is still embodied in flesh and blood. If 
it were not so, that seriousness in the writer which 
usually accompanies sincerity, would not so fre- 
quently betray itself. 












THOUGHTS 


ON 


ELOQUENCE IN COMPOSITION AND SPEAKING. 





Cura sit verborum, solicitudo rerum. 


QUINTILIAN. 





Noruine is more trite than to discourse of elo- 
quent speaking; while we hear little said of 
eloquent writers. Is this because eloquent writ- 
ings are unfrequent, or because the epithet is 
generally supposed to apply peculiarly to oral 
communication 2? I am inclined to suppose it 
may be partly owing to both; we have surely 
some eloquent compositions as well as speeches. 


Burke wrote as he spoke, eloquently. Some au- 
thor says, his apostrophe to the Queen of France, 
is as genuine a piece of eloquence, as if it had 
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~ been spoken in the house of commons. Other 





a instances are by no means wanting. To come 
' nearer home, we may with as equal justice speak 
% of the eloquent writings of Ames or Wirt, as of 
> their eloquent speeches. On the other hand, I 
should rather suppose, that the term is not so 
generally applied in this way, as the other. Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, I have lately noticed, begin to 
let it flourish among the number of their choice 
epithets applied to writings; and their fastidi- 
ous taste surely would not permit them to use 
a common phrase. In the review of Anastasius, 
[ notice the following—* There are few books in 
the English language, which contain passages of 
greater power, feeling and eloquence, than this 
novel.” Again——“ The author must stand at 
once in the highest list of eloquent writers, and 
of superior men.” But it must be acknowledged, 
that the eloquent in composition, bears a much less 
proportion to the whole body of it; than the 
eloquent in speaking. Perhaps we may detect the 
reasons for this. Numbers, who seem incapable 
of conceiving the idea of eloquence, become in- 
fected with the itch of scribbling. A man too may 
write nonsense, and by concealing his name, shield 


himself from personal contempt ; he has there- 
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lore nothing to fear from this quarter; but with 
speaking it is not so; contemptible performances 
bring down personal contempt upon the _per- 
former. Perhaps these reasons are suflicient; 
but | go further—I seem to see another evil 
planted at the very root of eloquence. 

In preparation for extemporizing, few persons 
are under any mistake; all know, and admit, that 
in order to be eloquent, they must be fully pre- 
pared; that they should reflect upon the subject 
from time to time, till they have made every 
part of it their own. When occasion calls them, 
they do not safely venture to speak with less 
preparation. ‘Then the mind has none of the 
labour of new discovery to perform; it is wholly 
occupied in the use of means, calculated to make 
the deepest impression upon the hearers; it is 
wholly engaged in expression. 

But what seems to be the preparation deemed. 
necessary, before one commences writing? It is 
believed that more frequently than otherwise, 
persons sit down to the labour, without any 
immediate preparation. We first turn our minds 
in search of a thought: by and by one begins to 
glimmer in our view; we now endeavour to ex- 


press it; our attention is divided between a half 
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' grown thought, and the expression i which to 
- clothe it; at last the feeble thing appears all dress- 
~ ed out, but wofully weak and misshapen. ‘True, 


we are at first a little disappomted at its sickly 
appearance ; but we soon take hope and determine 
to make the best of it. We then commence 
the task of nourishing and beautifying it, and of 
changing or new modelling its dress, till at length, 
we send the little creature into the world, 
as the favourite offspring of our brain. From 
the pain it has cost us, we become attached to it; 
think it wondrous sprightly; and expect it will 
be admired for its wit and spirit wherever it goes. 
While a healthy sprightly child, that came to light 
almost unawares, and has never cost a moments 
trouble since its birth, is doomed to remain at 
home, perhaps buried among rubbish, as long as 
its parent lives—or else instantly, to become food 
for the flames. 

Would we write eloquently, we must mediate- 
ly or immediately have prepared ourselves, . in 
the same manner, as we would for extempore 
speaking. After such a preparation, our atten- 
tion will be wholly engrossed in collecting and 
combining the most forcible and elegant expres- 
sion. 
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When we have studied a subject thus fully, we 
shall probably have collected much more than we 
may wish to write. But we shall have obtained 
a full and clear view of the subject; and we 
may then take our pen, and “strike from the 
crowd, the purest and the best.” After this the 
limae labor will be but trifling ; and our composi- 
tion will seem to have cost us but little. The 
march of mind under such circumstances, will be 
extremely rapid; and every period, will seem 


almost to burn the paper on which it is spread. 






















PRIDE AND VANITY. 





My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne; 

x And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I was lately in company, where we fell into one 
of those half philosophical conversations, in which 
passions and feelings are discussed. As we glided 
from one topic to another, we came upon an exa- 
mination of Pride and Vanity. In such dis- 
courses, the abstract mingles freely with exam- 
ple; indeed example seems rather to give occa- 
sion to the abstract. These are the more 
illustrative, as they are generally familiar to all ; 
> present. Such discussions, therefore, are less 

® liable to lead into error, from pushing the gene- 

> ral reasoning too far, than those more formal 

ones we meet with in books. 
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We were distinguishing between pride and 
vanity. Pride was said by a gentlemen of our 
number, to be a commendable feeling. He 
thought that a man might well be proud of his 
worthy deeds. He said he had no doubt but that 
the distinguished and excellent Mr. was 
as proud a man, as there was in Boston. But 





vanity, he continued, is wholly disagreeable, and 
justly deserving of contempt; that it frequently 
shews itself by a pert, smart, intrusive way of 
saying and doing things; and is eternally grasping 
after that for which it is wholly unqualified. To 
make himself perfectly apprehended, he instanced 
counsellor Crusty, a dapper little man frequently 
seen about the streets, with a certain unaccounta- 
ble air of importance, and seeming waste of plea- 
sant feeling. 

I observed this might, perhaps, perfectly com- 
port with the language of common parlance, but 
referred to Montesquieu as an authority for a dif- 
ferent use of these terms. If I am not mis- 
taken, he asserts that a vain nation will be solici- 
tous to improve, and consequently prosperous; and 
that vanity creates the desire to please others. 


But the proud nation would be already satisfied with 


its condition, and wholly regardless of pleasing any 
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but itself. So that as a trait of national charac- 


: ter, Montesquieu gives the preference to vanity. 


7 And this would hold equally true of individuals. 
_ I did not however adopt this for my own doctrine, 
* and the subject soon passed off and the company 


departed. 


Night at length stole on; and the day receding 


_ disposed the mind to slumber; still, as is usual, it 
~ awhile hovered about the object that had inter- 
_ ested the passions durmg the day. As it touched 
~ upon the particulars of the foregoing remarks, the 
thought occurred that it would be a meet subject 


| for some future speculation. It is accordingly 


selected for the present. 
Fears however at first arose that I might be 


censured for havmg chosen a _ hacknied topic ; 


| but further reflection impressed the belief, that it 
> was still capable of being approached in such a 


- manner, as to strike somewhat from it, that might 


not be altogether obvious or familiar. 


~ Often different persons apply the same term to 


> different classes of ideas ; eminently so has it been 





with the terms which designate our present sub- 
ject; it may therefore be necessary to impose 
upon the reader the dryness of definitions. Iam 


accustomed to consider pride an original propen- 
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sity of the mind; a kind of self esteem; a plea- 
sant elevation of feeling, that seems to lift one 
above himself. It is gratified by every little 
nameless incident, that raises one person above 


another with whom he at the moment compares 


‘himself; not less than by those bolder lines, which 


distinguish the great from the small, the learned 
from the ignorant, the rich from the poor, and the 
magnanimous from the mean. It feeds continual- 
ly upon conscious superiority. In a certain sense, 
the word pride may call up disagreeable associa- 
tions. [am not unmindful of the anathemas of 
Mr. Pope in his Essay on Man; nor of the nume- 
rous sweeping denunciations from the sacred desk. 
But I rather employ it in a sense, that wholly di 
vests it of these connections; and as expressing a 
feeling entirely commendable. The proud man, 
so far as his feelings are gratified, is m my view a 
happy man. Every little exaltation of pride is an 
instance of happiness. 


We have the respectable authority of lord 
Kaimes, that pride is disagreeable in its appear- 
ances; but with due deference to this learned 
gentleman, | must beg leave to differ from him in 
this particular. So far as this feelmg bears this 
appellation, it is wholly agreeable; but when it 
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- transcends those bounds, in which it appears 
wi agreeable to the beholder, it puts on the odious 





appellation of vanity. Vanity is applied then to 
those disagreeable ebullitions of a feeling, which, if 
. checked within the bounds of the agreeable are 
2 denominated pride. If you have no objection, 
. counsellor Crusty may be considered an instance 
B of vanity. 
We may gratify pride or mortify it, by compa- 
a risons drawn as to thousands of particulars. Per- 
a sons compare themselves with others as to age, 
a health, strength, beauty, wealth, extraction, rank ; 
> wit, learning, talents, reputation, professional ac- 
quirements, moral character, tenderness of con- 
science, religion, apparent enjoyment, &c. Xc. 
Each favourable result is a particular gratifica- 
tion, and an occasion of happiness ; and each unfa- 
4 vourable result produces a reverse. But happi- 
© ness or misery flows in the most copious streams 
' from those fountains, which are agitated by the 
ruling passions. Here the heart principally cen- | 
tres. The miser seldom compares himself with } 
others in any thing but his riches; the aspirant 
for fame in any thing but his celebrity; or the : 
religionist, in any thing but his piety. Permit me | 
to wander a moment. Do not brute animals seem 
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to be governed by much the same _ principles ? 
‘The peacock feeds his pride, from comparing the 
rich hues that deck his plumes, with those dimmer 
colours bestowed upon the rest of the feathered 
tribe. He feels no pang on account of his “ horrid 
screams” compared with the sweet warblings of 
the lark. 

One portion of individuals seem to be as happy 
in their comparisons as the peacock. ‘They seem 
determined to notice no particulars unfavourable 
to pride. Such persons, however humble or unen- 
viable their situation, never fail to believe they 
find others more so in some particulars. They 
never fail to be as happy, as this failing can make 
them. In this way only, can we account for the 
happiness sometimes apparent, in the tenant of the 
rumous hut, the shattered garret, or bolted dun- 
geon. Such have an unusual share of this pas- 
sion; and it secures to them happiness in spite of 
the crosses of fortune. 

There are on the other hand reverses of all 
this. ‘These, reckless of the proper sources of en- 


joyment, seem equally determined to mortify 


pride, to torment themselves, to be miserable. 
Such never fail to accomplish what seems to be 


their determined purpose. However desirable 
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’ their outward condition, they never make a fa- 


4 yourable comparison. ‘The couch strewed with 


roses, is transformed to a bed of thorns. They 


_ behold a cheerful look, but it speaks anguish to 
their souls. Extended pledges of another’s hap- 


piness, seem daggers pointed to their breasts. 
These miserable mortals I pity. Their slight 
alleviations are the miseries of others. Wretches 
that they are! ’tis the sluggish current of their 
blood that strikes this deadening blast upon every 
thing. Hypocondria has done what the world 
could not alone do—it has almost destroyed pride. 
Surely I pity them; and when an opportunity pre- 
sents, I never fail to feed their lean and steril 
pride with, to them, a rich treat—the follies and 
miseries of others. And I am infinitely delighted 
to see the little starved creature, once more for a 
moment, resume its happy seat among smiles and 
blushes. 

Cheerfulness may be considered merely as a 
kind of visible sparkling of pride, rising upon the 


-countenance alter some recent agitation. Persons 


in this tone, are remarkably keen sighted in dis- 
covering particulars for favourable comparison. 
Pride then is lively, restless, and eager for gra- 
tification. It is a noted observation, that prone- 
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ness to ridicule the blunders of others, usually 
accompanies cheerfulness and high spirits. Self 
conceit then displays itself with unusual vigour. 
In detecting some of the justances in which 
pride displays itself, I have often a sweet re- 
past. I love to mark its ever varying hues ; 
and to notice its starts, sallies and grotesque 
appearances. Every burst of laughter I consi- 
der but an audible convulsion of pride. Even 
the gentle smile of cheerfulness, is indicative of 
some recent favourable comparison. I might 
go on to enumerate many more like instances 
as easily discoverable, but I prefer to notice 
only those excessive displays of this feeling, 
called vanity. These are marked in charac- 
ters more legible. They, too, indicate a weakness, 
at least, m the person who exhibits them; 
and therefore become an occasion for a_ gra- 
tification of pride, in him who detects them. 
That, however, which one person would give the 
appellation of vamty, another would call pride 
merely. And what the same person, in one tone 
of mind, would call pride, he would, in another 
tone, denominate vanity. So that lines of distinc- 


tion will in some measure vary, with different per- 


sons, and with the same person, in different 
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moods of feeling. If we guard against too much 
' bias of this kind, we may give the same feel- 
" ing, the one or the other appellation, as it ap- 
| pears to us agreeable or disagreeable. For my 


part, when I see a man ready to burst with laugh- 


ter, on every slight occasion, | consider him 
not only vain but foolish. When even a smile 
rises at every little nameless impropriety, | 
impute something of vanity. Mirth, indeed, is 
the legitimate offspring of excessive pride; 
and therefore eager attendants on comic re- 
presentations, may justly be termed vain. Those 


E who delight in playmg the fool, are of the 


same cast. I detect a share of this in the 
querulous and fault-finding. Some discover 
their vanity by a certam itching to tell all 
they know; others by a kind of secrecy and 
mysterious wisdom. It bursts from some along 
with hasty opinions. ‘They think to be aecount- 
ed wise, because certain great men have been 
famed for a kind of intuitive knowledge. And, 
strange as it may appear, others shew it no 
less, by delaying a certain time, before they 
pronounce upon any thing; candour and wisdom 
being supposed the handmaids of deliberation. 
Some have supposed vanity in dress, confined to 
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what is elegant or fine;—’tis surely a great 
mistake, for Tim Tellfair is as vain of his anti- 
quated breeches, as your most gay dressed 
dandy, because quaint dress was formerly consi- 
dered a kind of sign, that great wits carried 


‘about with them. I have sometimes fancied I 


could discover a kind of vanity in persons, even 
in a- show of mortifying pride, thinking, as it 
would seem, that they were wooing piety to their 
side, and thereby more holy than others. In 
short when persons freely recount the instances 
in which their severe virtue withstood tempta- 
tion; or make an ostentatious display of cha- 
rity ; or a willing parade of their religion; I can- 
not but think I detect at least an occasional 
glistening spark of vanity. 

We will now dismiss the subject for the pre- 
sent, promising to resume it in some future pa- 
per, (should this not be thought tedious) by 
showing how it 1s affected by particular situations, 
what its effects are upon the mind, and how 
to controul its operations. In the mean time 
it will be determined whether the author’s 


pride, or vamty if you please to call it, will 


be gratified or mortified by the adventure of 


these papers. 
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P. S. 1 am perhaps fortunate in thus early 


I introducing this subject, for I shall probably 


a trace many of the follies on which | shall ani- 
4 madvert, to the excesses incident to this part of 
4 our constitution; as well as some of the uses to 
* which it may be subservient when properly 
controlled. 
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EXCITEMENT. 





At length the fatal answer came, 
In characters of living flame! 
Not spoke in word, nor blaz’d in scroll, 


But borne and branded on my soul :— 


ScoTr. 


Every stirring up of passion may perhaps be 
included under the idea of excitement; but in 
this paper, we shall extend it to those only, 
which principally accompany the exercises of 
the mind, as opposed to those of the body. 
These latter exercises will, however, frequently 
attend the former, and act a subordinate part. 
In tracing our subject in its several parts, we 
may be under the necessity of illustrating it 
by instancing particular passions: still our ge- 


neral intention must be regarded :—We wish to 
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view the subject as wholly apart from particu- 
lar passions. In detecting the melting lines 
which mark the changing shades of our subject, 
we first distinguish the different causes of ex- 
citement in different individuals. ‘These causes 
will be noticed only, as they operate in the 
more interesting scenes and ages in life. ‘They 
seem to be susceptible of two divisions: ‘The 
first consists in the novelty, beauty, and gran- 
deur of objects, operating upon a lively sensibi- 
lity: the latter, in a deep conviction of the im- 
portance of the end in view. 

We distinguish certain persons as having an 
unusual portion of sensibility; we suppose fe- 
males to possess it in a higher degree than 
males, children, than aged persons, and those of 
a lively temper, than those who are sedate. 
Sterne has long been ranked at the head of 
this class, and these persons may be generally 
distinguished, as instantly taking an extraordina- 
ry mterest in every thing. We have a beauti- 
ful picture of sensibility from Sterne, in his own 
lively and extravagant manner. “ Dear Sensibi- 
lity! Source inexhaustible of all that’s precious 


in our joys, or costly in our sorrows! thou 


chainest thy martyrs doom upon a bed of straw. 
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and it is thou who liftest them up to heaven. 
Eternal fountam of our feelings! It is here | 
trace thee, and this is thy divinity which stirs 
within me. ‘Touch’d with thee, Eugenius draws 
my curtain when I languish, hears my tale of 
symptoms, and blames the weather for the dis- 
order of his nerves.” In these sentimentalists I 
have always noticed, that the passions of hope 
and fear, joy and grief, are remarkably lively. 
Stripped of these, the other passions are not 
uncommonly strong, but whenever any of them 
are interested, these play round and blow them 
into flame. 


There is the charm of life’s bewildered way 

That calls each slumbering passion into play. 
Congenia] Hope thy passion kindling power, 

How bright ! how strong in youth’s untroubled hour ! 


PLEASURES OF HopE. 


These persons seem so engrossed in their hopes 
and fears, their joys and their sorrows, that they 
for a time forget the sources, from which they 
spring. The same lively passions enhance no less 
their social, than their selfish aflections. If affect- 
ed themselves, they are excessively grieved, and 


they enter deeply into the distresses of others. 


At one time you see them all in extacy with hope 
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of some good; at another, pale, ghastly, and 
trembling with terror. Now every thing in cre- 
ation smiles to their vision, and their joys are 
inexpressible; anon floods of grief seem bursting 
from their eyes. A friend or companion next 
has a good in prospect or in enjoyment; he 
pictures it to him, and feels as he does it, 
but perhaps not half so sensibly as the hear- 
er. Agam, terror alarms, or grief depresses. 
{t but strikes the eye of the sympathizing friend, 
and he works up the distress in imagination, sur- 
rounds it with all the false-colourings of fancy and 
is doubly afflicted. Sterne was more affected with 
the picture which he drew of slavery, than a 
person of ordinary sensibility, would be in all 
the misery of actual confnement. The piece J 
allude to, is, perhaps, too familiar to require to be 
quoted. I have read it an hundred times and 
still felt new pleasures.* 

On the other hand, there is an excitement which 
is produced by deep conviction; and consists. in 
the ardour of desire, and not in the warmth of 
emotion. It grows upon knowledge and opinion, 


as these unfold the importance and magnitude of 


* Vide Note [A.] 
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the object, and not upon fears and hopes awak- 
ned by novelty and obscurity. A thing new or 
strange, presented to a person who is thus to be 
excited, and he discovers little emotion at first— 
seems to be wholly destitute of sensibility,—and 
impenetrable to excitement. But he begins inqui- 
sitively to view it, to trace out its connection with 
his happiness ; and gradually to be excited in the 
desire of the end he has revealed. As some au- 
thor has happily observed, “his mind is affected 
by thoughts rather than things.” 

In the progress of life, a person accustomed to 
think deeply, becomes more and more acquainted 
with the importance of things; enlarges the 
boundaries of his knowledge ; extends, rectifies, 
and familiarizes his opinions. In youth, he re- 
quires time and reflection to determme; but in 
later life, he has become able to form prompt and 
subtile judgments. His mental operations are 
now rapid and penetrating; and he determines 
by a nice tact, and reaches the end by al- 
most intuition. Passions are excited upon know- 
ledge and opinion, and as these become more 


familiar, they rise more readily. The flame 


which, at early life, would have slowly bright- 
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ened, as it was fed by the maturings of 
judgment or workings of imagination, bursts 
forth suddenly at a later period. In the first 
instance, adventitious circumstances lent no aid, 
because they passed off before passion began 
to glow; in the latter, they mingle instantly, 
and blow it, perhaps, to a tenfold rage. 

An instance occurs to me of a person who, 
while young, was almost impervious to sudden 
excitement; but as he become older, would 
often burst instantly into passion. Octavius, 
my early friend, used frequently to regret 
that he was so slow to resent an indignity. 
When he should have retaliated, he was al- 
most undisturbed; but he would ponder the 
injury from time to time, and at length be- 
come quite angry. But a second isult of 
the same kind, would agitate him in a mo- 
ment. He had now graduated the mjury; he 
was determined how to meet it. And the 
angry look of the insulting party; the sympa- 
thy of friends, and pride of feeling—all con- 
curred to fan the glowing flame. But now, 
Octavius, with confirmed habits of deep think- 
ing, of perfecting his knowledge, and of ex- 


tending and familiarizing his opinions, has on 
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most subjects; become very excitable.* I have 
often beheld him when under this excitement, 
pouring out the torrent of his eloquence, and 
have been delighted, astonished, and _ trans- 
ported, with the grandeur of the display. 

When a person of this cast, is wrought up 
to this pitch of excitement, he becomes an 
object truly sublime. ‘Tis then that nature 
puts forth her whole energies. | What bold- 
ness of conception, strength of argument, and 
force of pathos! Every faculty is carried to 
its highest pitch of action, and all the slum- 
bering acquisitions of his life, rise up to his 
aid. His heart “grows liquid” as he speaks, 
and the whole man seems a “ gushing fountain” 
of all that is grand and overwhelming! Well 
may he then exclaim, in his more than earth- 
ly vision, “the thing shines too clear for ar- 
gument.” And were these moments less rare, 
we would exclaim with Shakspeare, “ What a 
piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
God !” 


* Vide Note [B.| 
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We will now in faint lines attempt to run a 
parallel of these two classes of individuals, as 
they are excited in the more striking ages and 
scenes in life. In youth, an individual of the 
one, is lively, restless, and giddy; the other, so- 
ber, retired, thoughtful, and apparently dull. 
The one, is almost in rapture at every new 
thing ;—if at first it seems to promise good, 1s 
all hope, enters into it heart and soul, spends 
his strength, and becomes satiated. He is now 
caught by a second, grown more pleasing, but 
as at first, soon leaves it for a third. He thus 
runs the giddy round without ever fully deter- 
mining, Whether any thmg be capable of fur- 
nishing a substantial good. The other, views a 
new thing with little emotion, but soon inqui- 
sitively searches mto it; if he discern no good 
alter judicious experiment, he passes away as 
little grieved as he was elated. A second 
presents at a distance a considerable good; he 
now glows with desire, and ardently presses 
forward to obtain it. 

Are they students? We may easily distin- 
guish the one, by his studying all lessons with 
equal eagerness. He never once enquires whe- 
ther they be important; for he is suiliciently 
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excited by novelty and emulation. The other. 
inquires into the uses of a study, before he be- 
comes much engaged, compares all his studies 
one with another, and looks abroad into the 
world to determine their individual importance. 
The former, in particular makes great progress 
in the dead languages, and ranks high in his 
class the first years in college; while the latter, 
not being able to discover much use for these, 
plods through them reluctantly, and it is unne- 
cessary to say, ranges towards the last in his 
class, and draws upon himself, the reputation of 
a stupid blockhead. But the last years he 
gains ground, becomes much engaged in meta- 
physics and the demonstrative sciences, and 
finally graduates with a respectable standing. 
The fault was not, that he was incapable of ac- 
quiring languages, but that he could not so 
work himself into the belief, they were worth 
learning as to ever excite his mind, and there- 
by bring it fully mto exercise. 

The former, may be much at books. He 
reads, perhaps, vast numbers throughout, but 
seldom ventures to think for himself. It is 


folly, says the latter, to be eternally poring 


over musty tomes ;—he prefers to wander alone, 
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to think for himself, to call up his stores in 
memory, to classify and arrange them, and to 
be deeply absorbed in his own_ speculations. 
Principles he fixes firmly. On these his mind 
habitually dwells; and depends on deductions 
for the reasonings. He delights much in clear- 
ing up doubts, and making nice and correct 
distinctions. The former, is not so much at 
books of one kind; but he ranges among «a 
variety of studies; and seems nearly intox- 
icated with the delight they afford him. The 
latter is of opinion, that it is altogether absurd 
to grasp after every thing; his experience tells 
him that his mind becomes warm only when 
directed to a single point, like rays brought to 
a focus. He prefers to study by subjects ; 
and makes reading, and the wisdom of others, 
subservient to his purposes, but wholly subor- 
dinate to the higher labours of thought. 

In seeking for amusement, the one, is much 
pleased with a novel, and reads most works of 
fancy with great avidity; he is able to take in 
with ease great quantities of narration. He is 
often delighted with little thmgs; writes prettily 


some love sonnet ; and has associates of any grade 
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of intellect if they appear well superficially, and 
can entertain him with an occasional effusion of 
low wit. 

The other, seldom reads novels, for he grudges to 
waste even his hours of amusement in such trifling 
occupations. He does not refuse to be pleased 
with little things in their place, but is almost asto- 
nished, that persons can be im raptures upon every 
trifling occurrence; his mind is too conversant 
with the past, absent and future, to be wholly ta- 
ken up with the present. He is sometimes reserv- 
ed—rather tacit—has few associates, and bestows’ 
his warm feelings upon a single friend. He 1s 
much delighted with the intellectual displays of 
great men. 

Are they rival advocates? You may expect to 
see the one, always under strong excitement; to 
hear from him a long speech, perhaps well strew- 
ed with commonplace metaphor. He treats all 
topics, important or ummportant, alike. His mind 
is so engrossed with the whole, that he cannot 
dismiss unimportant portions long enough to pe- 
netrate the strong pomts. Loiterers m the rear 
of the bar, admire his warmth, mistake his confus- 


ed metaphor for argument, and become clamorous 
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in his praise. He is for a time extolled almost 
to the skies, and bears off the palm and business of 
the rabble. ‘The other, suits his zeal to the occa- 
sion—is brief or otherwise as the subject requires, 
but always concise and energetic. His advances 
are slow but sure—his superior discretion does not 
attract the multitude, and he requires time to dis- 
play it even to the discerning, so as to obtain the 
confidence necessary to lead in causes of inte- 
rest. He is at first eclipsed by the former, but 
gradually reveals himself from the smoke thrown 
over him. His reputation emanates from the res- 
pectable—from the same voices that at length 
hush the clamorous—from the same hand which 
at length holds up the other, in his true colours. 
Sometimes an unobserving hearer might, at first, 
be unable to account for his excitement at pomts 
apparently unimportant. But he has already 
anticipated the objections of the court, and knows 
them to constitute the pivot on which the whole 
cause turns. In discussing them his soul seems 
on fire, he penetrates every thing, obviates every 
objection, and before he suilers them to es- 
cape him, presents them in the clearness of sun- 
shine, and makes the hearer gently chide himself 


for his own obtuseness. The one, glows brightest 
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in the heat of youthful ardour; but the damps 
of after life gradually extinguish the flame; and 
the buoyant excitements of his youth, are swal- 
lowed up in the slackening currents of his blood. 
Middle life finds the other still rising in power 
and reputation; and the period of retirement, in 
the full enjoyment of the highest honours of his 
profession. What was the business of active life, 
now becomes a source of his purest pleasures.— 
But what the former has lost of the excitements 
of youthful sensibility, he has not gamed by clear- 
ness of perception; he becomes sensible of his 
shorn lustre, is at length disgusted with his pro- 
fession, and retires from it to the quiet of obscurt- 


ty, or to the half feigned amusements of agricul- 


ture. 





NOTES. 





Norte [A] P. 53. 


‘*‘] sat down close by my bed, and leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myseif the miseries of confinement. 
! was ina right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. I was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow creatures, born to no inheritance but slavery; but find- 
ing, however afflicting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me, I took a single captive, and having first shut 
him up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. I beheld his body half 
wasted away with long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was which arises from 
hope deferred Upon looking nearer I saw him pale and 
feverish: in thirty years the western breeze had not once 
fanned his blood—he had seen no sun no moon in all that 
time—nor had the voice of friends or kinsmen b:cathed 
through his lattice. His children—but here my heart began 
to bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait. He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the further corner of the dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed; a little collection of small sticks were laid 
at the head, notched all over with the dismal days and nights 
he had passed there—he had one of these little sticks in his 
hand, and with a rusty nail he was etching another day of 
misery to add to his heap. As I darkened the light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it 
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down, shook his head, and went on with his work of affliction. 
{ heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his body to lay 
his little sticks upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh—l 
saw the iron enter into his soul—lI burst into tears—I could 
not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn.” 


Nore [B] P. 56. 


Since writing the above, I recollect to have seen a passage of 
Madame de Stael’s ‘ Reflections on the character and writings 
of Rousseau,’ which directly confirms these remarks. ‘ Rous- 
seau’s faculties were slow in their operations; but his heart 
was ardent; it was in consequence of his own meditations 
that he became impassioned; he discovered no sudden emo- 
tions, but all his feelings grew upon reflection. It has per- 
haps happened to him to fall in love gradually with a wo- 
man, by dwelling upon the idea of her during his absence. 
Sometimes he would part with you with all his former affec- 
tion; but if an expression had escaped you which might 
bear an unfavourable construction, he would recollect it, 
examine it, exaggerate it, perhaps dwell upon it for a month, 
and conclude by a total breach with you.’ The ingenious 
author goes on to account for this from the warmth of his 
imagination; then further says that * he appeared destitute 
of sensibility ;’ the object at first seemed to make no impres- 
sion; but grew interesting upon the workings of imagination 
in the quiet of reflection. 


END OF NO. I. 
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\==3]|_ GERALDINE; on, MODES OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. A Tale ; in. 


SS two volumes. By a Lady. From the second London edition. 

poe There is no virtue more amiable in the softer sex, than that mild and quiescent spirit of De- 
|| ==S5}) votion, which, without entangling itself in the dogmas of Religion, is melted by its charities and 
|| ==>]! exhilarated by its hopes.—Cowper. 
=< To be good and disagreeable, is high treason against virtue.—Elizabeth Smith. 


Geraldine is a novel of a style and character altogether varying from any particular work we could 
<= >|} mention. It is neither of a sentimental nor a romantic tendency, but it is something much better, be- 
—==s |} cause it is both instructive and entertaining. Evidently written in the spirit of the new school of Mrs. 
<===5 1) Hannah More, softened down by Miss Burnton, it yet possesses a manner peculiar to itself; a more so- 
=== || ciable feeling for the humanities and sweetnesses of life; with an air of freedom and worldly tact, even io 
5} treating the most serious topics, which persuades us to be in love with them against our will. In this 
===—=5|| particular the writer has shewn no little ability, and knowledge of the human heart; veiling the sober 
<5 |} I!ace of truth in the smiles of fiction and joy. The fair author has well observed ‘the precepts of Horace, 
=] s0 beautifully imitated by Tasso, * * * 

SSS We cannot give a more meaning translation of this passage than in the words of a late celebrated 
5]| female; “ To be good and disagreeable, is high treason against virtue.” A sentiment which the present 
e=5]| author has adopted, and on which she has moulded the plan and object of her work. * * * 

—— 4 The work contains many characters and dialogues equally Spirited and amusing, with opinions on sub- 
=] jects of taste and feeling, which are not only expressed in a just and liberal spirit, but have a practical 
>} tendency, and abound in knowledge of the world. * * * 

SSS The story is the least valuable and clever portion of the work; for it is in the variety, justness and / 
=] keeping of the characters, in the animation oak humour of the dialogue, combined with interesting inci- 


===5})| dent, that we are to look for the useful and the charming, which are happily combined in this pleasing 
SI) talee—Monthly Revie. 
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—s [Will be published by the 20th of September.] 

i. 
=> ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND, By 
SSS}! DuGa.p STEWART, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 


===5}| Society of Edinburgh; Honorary Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
=} burgh; and Member of the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia. 








= This edition will be particularly valuable, as being printed from a late English copy, in the 
second volume of which are found many additions and corrections,.also some new Notes and | 

| =SS}) an additional Appendix. . 

\_ In order to make this edition more useful, a translation is added of all the Greek, Latin, and 

| =i) French Notes. These are very numerous, especially in the second volume, It has been ex- j[g 

Guise ecuted with great care, and it is hoped will be found satisfactory. , 

(/ —— | Will be published by the 20th of September.] 
==}; A TREATISE -N POLITICAL ECONOMY ; or the Production, Distribu- 
weno 


==—5{| tion, and Consumption of Wealth. By JEAN-BAPTISTE Say. Translated from the fourth 
<= S}) edition of the French, By C. R. PrinsEp, M. A. With Notes by an American. Editor. In 
two volumes. a Si 

=o [Will be published in October.] 
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—S— THEY HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 


|===s!| LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES. By Wiitian Tupor. A new 




















[pecs and improved edition, 

== This edition is elegantly printed in 8vo. on a superior quality paper. 

— ; 

= MISCELLANIES. By the author of ‘Letters on the Eastern States.” 
<= 


| —= A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE ON THE PASSIONS: From the third 


oa : . 
— London edition, corrected. By T.CoGan, M.D. 


‘==|| MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, By Lucy Ain, | 


|i! Tn two volumes. 
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